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(CONTEMPT presses heavily on 
the ingenious mind in any case: 
but much more so, when it proceeds 
from those, whom we see just rea- 
son ourselves to contemn. In. the 
latter case do we stand with respect 
to England,. as was very ably proved 
by Mr. Barnes, I believe, of Dub- 
lin. 

At the time, when that malignant 
and indiscriminate libeller, Pope, 
poured forth his illiberal sarcasm 
on this country ; and even in times 
nearer to ourselves, the English 
knew us so little, except ihrough 
jealousy and self-conceit, that we 
might in some degree excuse the 
scorn and contempt we experienced 
from them. We could bear with 
them, when in their ignorance they 
assumed the names of Ireland and 
Irishmen, and rung their changes 
on them, when seeking to express 
dullness and stupidity by»using them 
as adjuncts. We could bear with 
them, when they lavished on us 
varied abuse in various ways, be- 
cause we saw, that these slanderers 
knew us so little, and were so stupid- 
ly credulous, as to believe, that some 
of us are born with wings.* We 
can even bear with that illiberality 
and grossness, which is so commonly 
experienced in this country, by those, 
who, in the hospitable openness of 
hearts, receive Englishmen to their 



houses, and in return, have the plea- 
sure to hear themselves and their 
country ridiculed at theirown tablcs.f 
But may we not now begin to ex- 
press some displeasure at the con- 
tempt, which is still our portion 
from Englishmen, at a time, when 
Irishmen have proved their ability 
to direct the aflairs of England, and 
have, humanly speaking, proved hec 
saviours in the field : when her 
Whitelocks and Burrards led her 
into disgrace, and a Wellesley was 
found to redeem her honour, and 
replace her tarnished laurels by 
others nobly won from a formid- 
able enemy ? 

Your Magazine of September last 
gives a good specimen of the atten- 
tion, of which we are deemed worthy, 
at the hands, not of the illiterate, 
but of the no doubt learned N. 
Carlile, Felloil) and Secretary to the 
London Society of Antiquarians, ( I 
must give him- his full titles, as far 
as I am acquainted with them) and 
versifier of Persian poetry, &e. &c. 
He seems to know less of lrelaud 
than of Mosellay. The trifling towns 
and villages^ the comparatively un- 
interesting topography of a Persian 
district, he would be Well acquaint- 
ed with"; But Ireland, as it were 
within call* the topography of which, 
was his express subject, that which 
he pretended to make the object of 
his study : Ireland, which so amply 
supplies the wants of Englishmen, 
with beef, butter, pork, cheese, &c. 



* Fact from my own experience. 

SEJ.F.-UT MAO. HO. Mb 



f Fact also. 
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&c. : which supplies England with 
saifors [or her fleets, soldiers for her 
armies, with commanders to lead 
both to victory, with counsellors for 
her cabinet, and with money for 
her exchequer : this Ireland is so 
little thought of, so little inquired 
after, that expensive books may be 
published crammed with mistakes : 
published openK and uiibiushinuly, 
because there is so little danger of 
detection. 

It is to be remarked, that Messrs. 
Cailile and Smith, par nobite, are of 
the literati. Whence could these 
errors then have arise, n? Let us 
suppose them to have been hur- 
ried in their book -making job : (as 
it appears to have been) even this 
will not account for it. Our only 
conclusion then must be, that these 
sapient doctors, tout hensses de gtec, 
were so little accustomed to think of 
this country, not with respect, but 
in any way, that in the aci of com- 
pilation, (that is, as the word means, 
in the act of robbing other books) 
they indulged their own inclination 
to a doze, consoling themselves un- 
der the probability of theiv mistakes 
with the idea, that John Bull knew 
as little as themselves, and that he 
would implicitly swallow any ab- 
surdity, however gross, that should 
be lapped up in wire woven, hot-press, 
fee. paper. 

As your correspondent on this sub- 
ject has already so well handled 
them, I should not have troubled 
you, were it not, that in an En- 
glish publication, the Classical Jour- 
nal, otherwise respectable, I have 
roet wills traces of the same spirit; 
and we may well ask, if the minds 
'of the learned be thus affected to- 
wards us, what may we expect from 
the illiieraPe ? 

The last passage of the kind which 
1 happened on, 1 shall present to 
you, and leave it fir your considera- 
tion, Tti« writer in his essay com- 



bats the opinion of some previous 
writer, on the debatable subject of 
accent and quantity. The person 
whom he opposes, wishes, he says-, 
that we should read arma v rumque 
cano, so that " the first syllable in 
virum should have the same pronun- 
ciation ai* the first syllable in virtue ; 
and the firs, syllable in cano, as the 
first in cannot ; of course too, the 
first syllable in anna, being long, 
must be pronounced liKea»'. whilst 
the succeeding a is sounded like that 
in are ; thus the Latin language 
would have more difficulty and con- 
fusion in it, respecting pronuncia- 
tion, than even English or Irish ; 
and it would be better, perhaps, to 
have adopted the mode of spelling 
used by the latter, and to have said 
Armagh." 

It will not be necessary to point 
out this wise man's inability to dis- 
tinguish between a long vowel, and 
a long syllable, which may have 
a short vowel, as in the case with 
an ar in arma : nor to prove how 
senseless and nugatory his obser- 
vation about Armagh is : those who 
understand the subject, will perceive 
it sufficiently. But I would just di- 
rect your attention' )>o the design of 
the passage. ' The writer has endea- 
voured to -sneer at the person whose 
opinions he attacks : he thinks no 
way so successful as that of bringing 
forward the standing joke ; the mere 
mention of Irish he seems to think 
enough ; and, no doubt, is perfectly 
satisfied at the success of his intend- 
ed sneer. This is, in his mind, a 
full substitute for wit and humour; 
and he seems t» expect, that it will 
statu in place of sarcasm, and argu- 
ment. It requires no depth of dis- 
cernment to see the folly of the whole 
passage : to the consideration of your 
readers I leave it, as a specimen? 
of what our learned neighbours think 
of us ; and I would, as I could, say 
mure ou the subject, only from an 
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apprehension, that you may think 
I have said more than it deserved 

S.M'S. 



To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
GKNTLEMKN, 

IN compliance with the wish of 
your correspondent O.K., so laud- 
ably desirous of removing groundless 
prejudices against, literature, I shall 
venture to oiler my sentiments 
on the second question proposed by 
him in the Magazine for August, last, 
" Is the culiivation of taste likely to 
promote our happiness ?" In answer 
to ibis question, it seems necessary 
to begin with defining the word laste, 
that the idea attached to these words 
being clearly understood, we may 
be enabled to reason upon it, as the 
subject may require. Just taste is 
that faculty of the soul discerning 
the beauty of the works of nature 
and of art, and relishing it according- 
ly. From this definition, which 
coincides with the sentiments of the 
most eminent authors, it is evident 
that the improvement of just taste 
is concomitant with the study of 
science. For, to a person who has 
a good taste for any art or science, 
the beauties become obvious, and 
display themselves in proportion to 
his progress. Hence it follows, that 
if the improvement of just taste be 
not likely to promote our happiness, 
the cultivation of science cannot 
have a better effect. You may see, 
then, thai I look upon this probleir 
as very nearly allied to that, which 
appeared in the number for Febru- 
ary, and that the same general ar- 
guments may, I think, in some man- 
ner, serve for both. However, as 
there is some difference between 
them, and, as there have been some 
objections brought forward against 
the affirmative, answer to it, 1 shall 
say something, first, to evince that 



the cultivation of literature, (which 
I identifywith the .improvement of 
just taste,) highly contributes to our 
welfare. 

Secondly, I shall make a few ob- 
servation* on wh:it is called the fine 
taste, and lastly, shall endeavour to 
prove, that the objections alluded 
to, can boast of neither strengsji nor 
solidity. To demonstrate that the 
improvement of taste advances our 
felicity, we have only to observe, 
that the soul hits been creased for the 
contemplation of the Supreme Being ; 
that all its felicity consists in, and is 
derived from the contemplation , of his 
essence, and that, therefore, the stu- 
dy of science or the contemplation of 
the works of the Creator, as it ap- 
proaches nearest to this pure intelli- 
gence, is the most nearly allied to 
happiness and perfection. It is for 
this reason, we feel such exquisite 
pleasure in the study of the works 
of nature and art, (for " art is but 
nature methodized") The Creator 
destining us for the contemplation 
of himself, has taken care to endow 
us with such faculties, as to enable 
us to perceive the beauty and perfec- 
tion of his works; that by perceiv- 
ing in them qualities so engaging, 
we might admire them; by admir- 
ing them, we might be induced to 
contemplate them; by contemplat- 
ing them, we might admire and 
contemplate their author, as the 
source and centre of beauty and per- 
fection. Seeing then, that science 
is so congenial with our intellectual 
powers, is it not extremeiy unreason- 
able to assert, that the cultivation 
of it does not promote our well-be- 
ing. Those who maintain it, con- 
tradict infinite wisdom; for this is 
the means appointed by the Deity 
to arrive at, and complete our feli- 
city. It is to the same source we 
are to attribute that perpetual thirst 
the soul has after adding knowledge 
to knowledge; because ail things 



